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work of Byles has recently been rediscovered and republished with notes and comments. The editors, W. S. Lilly and C. S. Devas, two well-known writers on political and economic science, and strong supporters of protection, throughout describe this position of Adam Smith (endorsed by Sir John Byles) as the Home Trade Fallacy. In commenting on Chapter IV. of Byles's book they say: " This chapter repeats the error of Adam Smith that home trade is ipso facto more profitable (sic) to a nation than foreign trade. It is Byles's main mistake, and exposed him to scornful refutation by Bowring and Lord Hobart. For purposes of reference we will label it the Home Trade Fallacy, and we will proceed to expose it. Adam Smith's remarks, then, which Byles quotes on the quicker returns and greater profits of the home trade are doubly incorrect." But neither Adam Smith nor Byles (in this matter his disciple) said that the home trade was more profitable; their contention is that it is more advantageous, and the terms are by no means synonymous.
Byles quotes at length the passage from Adam Smith given above, and restates the position in clear and vigorous language of his own, concluding with the reflection: " These observations of Adam Smith derive additional weight from the quarter from which they come. They are the admissions of the founder of the existing school of political economists on a point of vital importance, so vital that it affects the entire theory of free trade." Although Byles had already stated the argument very clearly and emphatically, he continues : " At the risk of being charged with prolixity and repetition I venture to invite the candid and serious attention of the reader to a further consideration of it." And he gives another rendering.
Other writers of the present day seem to think that if the home trade fallacy is not a fallacy, then, free trade must ipso facto be a fallacy. They accept the authority of Adam Smith on the advantage of home trade over foreign, but they never consider the arguments by which he tries to show that the national advantage is in general attained by freedom and not by restraints on foreign trade. These arguments are examined in the following chapters.